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It would have been better, in accordance with the view taken of the 
infinitive nature of the form, to omit (Ssmj) after diau (p. 106) and to give SsBij 
the precedence (or, rather, the sole place) at p. 109. 

At p. 114 (1. 2) read po>Tav(e). 

At p. 120 pea and pivt are given, but it may perhaps be asked what are the 
other forms of this present. 

Notwithstanding the details here criticized, one must pronounce Professor 
Thumb's treatment of inflection — particularly verbal — most excellent. He 
has profited by the work of Professor Wilhelm Meyer and has given us a clear 
account of the forms of the Modern Greek verb. His avoidance of justly 
disputable points here is specially to be commended. Students will also be 
grateful to him for so often answering the question : What is the Modern 
Greek equivalent of such and such a familiar ancient form ? 

It remains to say a word about the particles. At p. 121 sirspaoa an' avrdv 
'ich sprach bei ihm vor' should find a place. — Does not an-ondro eic also occur? 
(The old Greek feeling for the preposition with varying case has been inter- 
estingly preserved to a considerable extent in the modern improper preposi- 
tions.) — The form lomov is, to the best of my knowledge, invariable. Professor 
Thumb prints Aooto(v). — /i^=r'nein' (in putting something from one; cf. p. 
152, I.4), also fir/ fir), should be mentioned. — To KaBdXov, dtolov (oXoq dioXov) 
should be added. As was said above, the treatment of particles is too meagre. 

In concluding this notice of a book that deserves to be studied not only by 
Hellenists in general, but also in particular by all classical students sojourning 
in Greece (would that they might all take a keener interest in the modern 
speech and may this book contribute greatly to that happy end!), I may 
correct one or two trifling (typographical) errors. P. 29, §52, for Kte<j>T?i£ in pi., 
K/lt'^-ef ; p. 32, §60 B, for XT«rrd(% , -ef ; p. 92, 1. 2, for fia8cvT7/Ka, -emr/m ; p. 93, 
1. 6, for h<j>aya6jjm, -na ; p. 95, 1. S (from bottom), for yiapfitvo^, -fihos; p. 102, 
1. 12, read eSefovurdve ; p. 116, for §184, 3) read §185, 3). 

Brym Mawr College. MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE. 



De Argonautarum Reditu Quaestiones Selectae. Scripsit Eduardus Fitch. 
Gottingae, 1896. 77 pp. 

Dr. Edward Fitch, an American student under Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in 
Gottingen, has in his doctor's dissertation courageously attacked some of the 
perplexed problems attaching to the geography and the literary sources of 
Apollonius Rhodius. The author has half-promised that these first-fruits 
shall some time be followed by a more thorough treatment of the entire 
subject, and the readers of Apollonius — not too many in number — will hope 
that he may continue his studies with the same patience which he has here 
shown in the investigation of matters so obscure as to be at first sight well- 
nigh hopeless. 

The general principle from which Dr. Fitch has proceeded is stated in his 
words on page 8 : " Ubique patet studium fabularum contaminandarum, quod 
dissimulare poetae non contigit, fortasse etiam curae non fuit." Apollonius 
owed much — not all — of his account of the route of the Argonauts in the 
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fourth book to poetical, geographical, and historical predecessors, who, with 
widely-varying knowledge of the half-mythical regions through which Jason 
was reported to have passed, often differed widely among themselves as to the 
details of the voyage. Apollonius himself has confessed the difficulty of such 
handling of the legends in the verses IV 552-6, where, as Dr. Fitch thinks, a 
suture may be observed. As a poet, Apollonius had a better right to cover up 
his tracks in these mythical and geographical forays than Pausanias, Strabo, 
and Diodorus ; but much fragmentary knowledge of his literary creditors is 
preserved in the learned scholia and elsewhere, and this often obscure and 
perplexing material it is the duty of the investigator to sift. 

Accordingly the author has laid before us his results in the following eight 
chapters : I. On the return through the Ister (Danube). Apollonius seems to 
represent the Ister as having three divisions, flowing respectively into the 
Euxine, the Adriatic (Ionian, Cronian), and the Tyrrhenian or Sicilian sea. 
So the Schol. on IV 284 explains, dividing and subdividing the river. Though 
defended by Zsishmann and Ukert, this view does not meet the approval of 
Dr. Fitch, who, at the suggestion of Wilamowitz, proposes to amend 'lovir/vi n 
289 to r/fierepqv (i. e. the Euxine, Argus speaking). Space might well have 
been taken to explain, in support of this conjecture, that 'lovlrpi may possibly 
have crept in from the similar passage in 631-4, referring to the Rhone, and 
that ttovtov IpivaKpiov (291), like Soce/Uxdv 7T£Aayoc in Strab. 8. 2. 2 (cf. Eusta- 
thius on Dion. Per. 83), must then be extended to include the Ionian Sea. 
The suggestion at least deserves consideration as the only one which gives a 
reasonable sense to the passage. — II. Timagetus, a writer of Doric name, 
unknown except for the scholia to Apollonius, but who was presumably 
intermediate in time between Aristotle and Apollonius, made the Argonauts 
pass through the Ister into the Mediterranean west of Italy. But no writer 
antecedent to Apollonius seems to have laid the route through both Ister and 
Eridanus. Callimachus wrote one or more elegiac poems (apparently not 
long, nor epic in manner) on the subject, but the resemblance to Apollonius 
was not close. Callimachus did not make the Argonauts return through the 
Ister, nor divide the pursuing Colchians into two bands. — III. The writer of 
the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise ' De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus' copied 
from Timaeus, and perhaps from Apollonius. The idea that a branch of the 
Ister flowed into the Adriatic was not due to the Argonautic story, but was a 
geographical error found in Scylax and Aristotle, and perpetuated until the 
Romans discovered the sources of the Danube. — IV. Timaeus conducted the 
Argonauts through the Northern Ocean, past Gibraltar and Italy. In the 
latter part of the course many details, such as the marriage of Medea and 
Jason in Corcyra, agree with Apollonius. The authority of Homer (in the 
wanderings of Odysseus) and Timaeus, together with traditions of memorials 
of the expedition found there, forced Apollonius to bring his hero into the sea 
west of Italy. — V. The triple river of IV 627-34 was due to some vague 
knowledge of the Po, Rhone, Rhine, and the lakes of Constance and Geneva, 
which were confounded. — VI. So much of the story of Apsyrtus as narrates his 
pursuit of the fleeing lovers, and lays the scene of the murder in the Apsyr- 
tides islands, does not appear before Apollonius. Nor is the name Apsyrtus 
itself found earlier than Lycophron, though the story of a murdered younger 
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brother was old. The learned poet has indulged himself in an etymology for 
the name of the islands, rrjv & is to be read in the fragment of Sophocles in 
Schol. on IV 223, not fjv. — VII. In Apollodorus and Hyginus (Fab. 23) we 
have two differing versions of the legend. But both follow Apollonius for the 
most part, omitting the passage through the Ister. — VIII. The Florentine and 
Parisian Scholia are to be allowed more weight than Keil gives them, and 
often have a better reading than the Laurentian. Dr. Fitch demonstrates this 
by some examples from the fourth book. 

The author has sought to support his general conclusions by collection and 
detailed investigation of all our sources of knowledge. In so uncertain and 
difficult a subject it can only be said that his results may be accepted as 
tenable, at least until new combinations are brought to impugn them. 

Charles J. Goodwin. 



